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NOTES ON CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS 



[Plates VIII-IX] 



1. Cola da Camerino 

Adolfo Venturi published in L' Arte, 1910, pp. 377 f., inter- 
esting facts about the painter Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino. 
We are able to reconstruct his artistic character on the basis 
furnished by his two signed pictures in the possession of Mrs. 
Longland, and the one in the Vatican Gallery. The artistic 
features of the school of the Marches, with the strongly marked 
influence of Gentile da Fabriano, are prominent in these works. 
There exists in Assisi, over the lateral portal of San Lorenzo, a 
partly ruined fresco (Plate VIII) of the Madonna sitting on a 
richly ornamented cosmatesque throne with the Christ child on 
her lap and Sts. Lawrence and Francis at her sides. At the 
feet of the latter, the donors, members of a pious fraternity, 
are represented on their knees. The figure of St* Lawrence 
has been completely repainted, but the rest is entirely free from 
restorations and is remarkable for the brilliancy of the coloring. 
Over the head of the Madonna is the inscription COLA. PICTOR. 
The style of this fresco is very closely related to that of the 
pictures by Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino, although its char- 
acter is more archaic. Is it not very probable that we have 
here a work of the teacher of Arcangelo, i.e. of Cola da Came- 
rino, before us? Italian writers on art used to attribute this 
work to Cola dell' Amatrice, who flourished about a hundred 
years after the time of our fresco. Among Italian artists it 
was quite a habit to be named after their masters. Stylistically, 
the works of Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino are nothing but a 
further development of the art which speaks from the Assisi 
fresco. 
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In connection with this, I venture to reproduce two more 
hitherto ignored frescoes in Assisi. The first decorates a niche 
near San Damiano, outside of the city (Fig. 1). It has been 
badly damaged by the vicissitudes of time, although, for- 
tunately, it escaped the hands of the restorer. It represents 




Figure 1. — Cola da Camerino (?), Fresco near S. Damiano, Assisi. 

again the Virgin, with the Christ child on her lap, sitting on a 
throne which is very similar to the one we have seen in the 
San Lorenzo fresco. Construction and decoration of the two pic- 
tures are alike. At her sides stand St. Francis and St. Clara ; 
to the left kneels the donor, who is presented by St. Francis. 
The second fresco was some time ago in the possession of the 
restorer and art dealer, Domenico Brizi in Assisi, to whose 
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courtesy I owe the photograph here reproduced (Fig. 2). 
This painting has been freely restored, especially the head of 
the Madonna. The Christ child exhibits, however, so many 
analogies with the two preceding works, that it does not seem 
too risky to attribute the whole fresco to the same hand that 




Figure 2. — Cola da Camerino (?), Madonna. Assisi, Signor Brizi. 

painted the two others. It hardly seems necessary to mention 
that the figures of saints and angels are later additions. 

All three of these frescoes show plainly the influence of the 
Sienese Taddeo Bartoli, who worked in Perugia in 1403. 
This, or somewhat later, will be the probable date of our 
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frescoes. But, besides this influence, the characteristics of the 
painters of the Marches are evident. 

2. Antonio da Fabriano 

Dr. Walter Bombe was, so far as I know, the first to make 
an attempt to do justice to this genuine and interesting artist 
(cf . his biography of Antonio in Thilme-Becker's Kunstlerlexi- 
eon^ vol. I). Crowe and Cavalcaselle judged him too severely, 
and, after them, all the critics have retained the old error, 
originated I believe by Amico Ricci in his Memorie delle Belle 
Arti della Marea d' Aneona^ that Antonio d' Agostino di Ser 
Giovanni da Fabriano was a mediocre follower or apprentice of 
Gentile da Fabriano. This is quite absurd. Apart from the 
entirely different character of the works of Antonio, Gentile was 
dead in 1427, whereas the artistic activity of our painter begins in 
the fifties of the fifteenth century, and he was still alive in 1484. 
(These facts have been already pointed out by Dr. Bombe.) 
The peculiar force of Antonio's art will strike any attentive 
examiner of his works, which, however, are very difficult to 
discover. They are to be found, away from the tourist-beaten 
track, in the small villages of the Marches and in Fabriano. 
His types have an astonishing similarity to the creations of 
Germanic art. Hard but forcible drawing and deep, glowing 
coloring cause his pictures to remind one of Flanders. Caval- 
caselle already remarked the originality of Antonio's technique. 
He thought the painter had mixed his tempera colors with 
some resinous oil. I believe, however, that Antonio painted 
at least three works in oil technique. In the Marches we look 
in vain for the home of his art. He must have been affected 
at a very early date by Venetian and, more especially, by purely 
Northern, influences. These latter make themselves felt in 
his entire conception. Look, for instance, at his " St. Jerome 
in his Study " in the collection of Signor Fornari at Fabriano, 
signed and dated 1451, and the question arises unconsciously. 
Where in the world did an Italian acquire, at such an early 
date, this predilection for detail, this sentiment for the inti- 
macy of the interior, the almost brutal realism of the hands and 
the face, in which every wrinkle can be traced ? There is only 
one explanation for all this : Antonio must have come across 
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some wandering German or Flemish painter, who made him 
acquainted witli the practices of ^' oltr' Alpe." 

I wisli to add to Antonio's '' oeuvre " two works which hith- 
erto have not been connected witli his name. The first is a 
triptych in the Pinacoteca municipale of Gualdo Tadino, bear- 
ing there the number 6, which has been ascribed bj^ Mr. Beren- 
son in liis Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance to Matteo 
da Gualdo. Mr. Berenson now agrees with my attribution 




Figure 3. - 



-Antonio da Fabkiano, Triptych, Municipal Gallery, 
Gualdo Tadino. 



(Fig. 3). The central panel shows St. Elisabeth teaching the 
child Mary on her lap how to read. This is a subject familiar 
to German art, but never to be found at this period in Italy. 
The wings show the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul (they 
are wrongly arranged, for the right one belongs at the left of 
the centre piece, and the left one to the right, as is shown by 
the position of the apostles). The figures make an uncouth 
impression, but they are fresh and natural in movement. The 
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riGURE 4. — Antonio ba Fabkiano (?), BIadonna. New York, Mr. Ehrich. 
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little Mary looks as if she had been copied from some German 
picture. 

It is not quite so easy to recognize the authorship of Antonio 
in the second picture (Fig. 4). It belongs to Mr. Ehrich, the 
well-known art dealer of New York, and has been, to a great 
extent, restored. This is true especially of the hands of the 
Virgin, the Christ child, and the angel on the right. The angel 
on the left and the face of the Virgin are, on the contrary, well 
preserved, so that they exhibit the original aspect of the panel. 
They are in so many respects, especially in the technique, akin 
to the other works of Antonio da Fabriano, that the ascription 
of the picture to this master seems to me quite certain. In 
this work again, he exhibits his strong coloristic qualities, and 
the uncouthness of his figures is also present. The composition 
is taken from Antonio Vivarini. 

Another work of Antonio, discussed by Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, but so far as I know not published before, is his earliest 
signed picture (Plate IX). It belongs to Signor Fornari in 
Fabriano and represents St. Jerome in his study, and is dated, 
on the edge of the table, 1451. This painting is probably the 
masterpiece of our painter, and, as I have said, it is of high 
quality both in drawing and in depth of coloring. The signa- 
ture of Antonio is placed on a cartellino on the bottom fillet of 
the original frame. The figure of the saint is about half life size. 

Antonio retained throughout his life this peculiar artistic 
character, so different from everything else in Central Italy. 
His " Death of the Virgin " in the Pinacoteca comunale of 
Fabriano, dated 1482, shows no progress, nor is it in any respect 
different from the rest of his works (see the reproduction in 
Umberto Gnoli's La mostra d' arte antica Umhra^ Bergamo, 1908, 
p. 104). The heads of the apostles surrounding the dying Vir- 
gin remind us strongly of the types of Hans Baldung-Grien of 
Schauffelein. Perhaps some future researches will be fortu- 
nate enough to throw some light on the question, whence 
Antonio received his strong imprint of Germanic art. So far 
as documentary evidence goes, we know nothing of his wan- 
derings. He is only mentioned as domiciled in Fabriano.^ 

1 The only other place where his activity is ascertained is Sassoferrato, a 
neighboring town. 
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The frescoes in S. Domenico assigned to Antonio by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle are not by him (see JSFew History of Painting 
in Italy ^ new edition by E. Hutton, vol. HI, p. 150 f.). 

3. An Unpublished Fkesco of Ottaviano Nelli 

No visitor at Gubbio w^ould fail to pay his respects to the 
wonderful Madonna del Belvedere of Nelli, and even the tourist 




Figure 5. — Ottaviano Nelli; Fresco, St. Christopher, Gubbio. 

is likely to look up the master's frescoes in Sant' Agostino, but 
%vho would expect to find an authentic work of his brush over 
the backstairs of a back courtyard of the ruined Palazzo Beni? 
And yet I believe that the St. Christopher there (Fig. 5) is as 
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characteristic a work of Ottaviano Nelli as anything else to be 
found in Gubbio. He was the best artist Gubbio ever produced, 
and the same features which make his other work so charming 
can be perceived in this fresco. The lower part of it has been 
badly damaged, but the upper part is well preserved. It has 
gay colors ; the drapery is bold and full of contrasts, although 
somewhat heavy. The figure is almost life size. 

Morton H. Bernath. 



